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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


4 


At the annual meeting of the Royal Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in Lon- 
don, on April 14, many interesting events 
~ connected with humane work were brought 
out, but perhaps the most generally interest- 
ing to humane workers is the following 
copied from the Romsey Advertiser: 

Possibly one of the most impressive events 
of the meeting was the presence of the Mrs. 
Tilby, one of the original members of the now 
historic “Humanity Class” that preceded the 
formation of what is called the “Band of 
Mercy.’ It is supposed to have been the first 
humane nature study society in the Kingdom, 
and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, as head of 
the R. 8. P. C. A. Humane Education Com- 
mittee, caused a medal to be struck for the oc- 
casion of the first prize-giving. There was a 
picture of the scene of the distribution of 
those humanity medals published in the 
ANIMAMAWOCLG 6 ln, a ELISLOLY] Of Lhe: ib: 
C. A., published just before the outbreak of 
the war, 1s an illustration of that old “human- 
ity” medal so that the editor of the Animal 
World (Mr. Gordon Jones), who came to speak 
on April 14, was greatly interested to see the 
medal as worn by Mrs. Tilby, who received 
it as Miss Caroline Feltham, about 1874-5. 
It is also curious that the newspapers con- 
taining the account of our annual meeting 
should have crossed on the high seas on the 
ship that was bringing to England-an Aus- 
tralian paper which gives the account of the 
starting of the first Band of Mercy in that 
country. It is printed in the January num- 
ber of an illustrated monthly magazine, en- 
titled “The Band of Mercy Magazine,” “Hu- 
mane Journal,” which was first issued in 
Sydney in the year 1885. It has gone steadily 
on until the present day, and the article that 
I am going to quote is to be found in the 
36th annual volume: 

“The first Band of Mercy of New South 


Wales was formed on January 7, 1884, by 
Miss Frances Livvey in her own house at 
Sydney, and it began with a membership of 
15 children. The whole work was carried 
out without fee of any kind and six months 
elapsed before cards could be procured from 
the R. 8S. P. C. A. in England, and literature 
came from lKomsey, England, from Mrs. 
Suckling, who still continues her welcome 
gifts. The first of the great public schools 
to form Bands of Mercy were those of 
Erskinville, Crown Street and Darlington. 
Since then all the Metropolitan Schools have 
formed Bands, together with many in the 
country, and the results have been splendid. 
The monthly magazine which goes round the 
schools free from the Society is now entering 
its 36th year of issue. The teachers are our 
great co-workers. We are all working. 


‘For the good that needs assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

For the best that we can do.” 


A very long list of names of schools where 
there are Bands of Mercy follows. There is 
also a picture of a “Bush School,’ with the 
teacher and children seated outside a little 
wooden building in the far Western N.S. W., 
written underneath “A Band of Mercy.” 
There is also a picture of a typical “buggy” 
full of children, with the legend “Going to 
School, Out Back, N. S. W.” 


Another Point of View 


Dear Nomad—A writer in your column, 
who is prejudiced against cats, denies them 
any useful qualities. He says that “a few 
traps will rid your pantry of mice, when a 
cat will catch one or two and frighten off the 
rest to appear in some other part of the 
house.” 

I have no doubt I could get thousands of 
testimonials that would show this is not true, 
but I will take one close at hand. In the 
caretaker’s house at Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses, rats and mice were a 
terrible plague, coming from barns and hen- 
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houses in the neighborhood. Every kind of 
a trap was used. A few mice and rats were 
caught, but these intelligent little nuisances 
soon learn not to venture within reach of a 
trap. A cat was procured. In a short time 
he cleared the house of both rats and mice, 
and then went up to the barn and was doing 
valiant work there, when he was bitten in 
the cheek by a large rat; blood poisoning set 
in and he died, greatly lamented. 


Another fact worth noting about this fine 
hunter was that he never caught the little 
chickens or the birds. A robin nested in a 
honeysuckle vine on the house over his 
special sunny corner on the bank, and 
brought out two broods of little robins.' We 
often saw the robin flying over the cat’s head 
into her nest. feeding her little ones. 

A homeless cat wandered into the cellar of 
the dog kennels (which are two old wooden 
cottages) and took up his abode there un- 
disturbed by the barking of the dogs in the 
rooms over his head. He has now been there 
- five months and has caught so many rats that 
the men in the kennels say they have lost 
count long ago. He comes up from the cellar 
and spends part of the day wandering about 
the offices of the kennels, where all the dogs 
pass through to their several apartments, or 
out in the yard, strolling leisurely about out- 
side the enclosures where the dogs have their 
exercising grounds, no more disturbed by 
their barking at him through the wires than 
he would be at any street noises. The men 
are all very proud of him, and keep an eye 
on him. He is well fed, but he keeps up his 
work of hunting for rats and mice and does a 
valuable service that no number of traps 
could do. 

A man who owns a greenhouse near our 
bungalow declares he could not keep his 
plants if he did not have two or three cats 
which would make their home in the green- 
houses. 

The Animal Rescue League is besieged by 
housekeepers and -men in-charge of stores, 
shops and factories, who want cats because 


they have found them so much more efficient 
than traps. 

This same mistaken individual declares that 
cats are “the worst enemies the birds have, 
not excepting the gunners.” This shows 
plainly how narrow his reading has been on 
the subject, or else that his dislike of cats 
blinds him to the truth. Even some of the 
most prominent ornithologists say that man- 
kind is by far the birds’ worst enemy. 
Where the cat slays his thousands, man has 
slain his tens of thousands. 

In “Notes on New England Birds,’ by 
Henry D. Thoreau, he says: 

My neighbor would not hesitate to shoot 
the last pair of hen-hawks in the town to 
save a few of his chickens. 

Some thoughtless and cruel sportsman 
has killed twenty-two young partridges not 
much bigger than robbins, against the laws 
of Massachusetts and humanity. 

I found myself walking in one of those 
shelflike hillside paths made by Indians, 
hunters, cows or what-nots, and it was beset 
with fresh snares for partridges. 

On a white oak, beyond Everett’s orchard, 
by the road, I see quite a flock of pigeons. 

I hear that Wetherbee caught 
ninety-two dozen last week. 

Can anyone say that it is the cat that 
has. practically exterminated the wood- 
pigeon or the seagull or the egret? 

I was at Bar Harbor one summer when the 
Indians went out in canoes and shot hun- 
dreds of the beautiful terns or sea gulls on 
the shore. At that time the soft wings of 
the sea gulls were very fashionable on wo- 
men’s hats. 

As for the last accusation, that this gentle- 
man (who “knows animals very well,’ but 
who evidently does not know cats) brought 
against the cat family to the effect that it 
is crafty and cruel, I wonder how any man 
or woman can have the face to accuse cats 
of cruelty when they know of the fiendish 
cruelty that many men and some women ex- 
ercise toward animals. Is it any worse for 
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the cat to enjoy playing with a mouse than 
for the sportsmen to enjoy fishing when the 
fish makes a tremendous struggle for his life? 
Everybody knows that the fish that struggle 
the hardest for their lives give the greatest 
pleasure to the sportsman. How about the 
fox hunt? Can anybody who has common 
sense believe that a fox enjoys being chased 
to death? Let us not talk about the cat be- 
ing cruel, for that poor animal is an angel of 
mercy compared with man!—Anna Harris 
Smith, Boston Transcript. 


BUNGALOW NOTES 


Pine Ridge, June 20-—After long and weari- 
some days of cold rain, when the newly 
blossomed lillies, iris and peonies bent their 
heads and lost some of their lovely petals by 
the torrents of rain, little branches and twigs 
of the trees fell beneath the untimely blast 
and, saddest of all, tiny birds were drowned in 
their nests, we have had today a perfect day. 
warm, but not hot, a deep blue sky over 
which a few snowy clouds have been floating 
and, cheered by the glowing sun, the flowers 
have again lifted their despondent heads, ex- 
cepting afew that have been “bowed to 
earth” and unlike truth cannot “rise again.” 

The birds have been very busy around the 
bungalow, bathing in the bird basin, flying 


to and fro, singing exquisitely, and gather- 
ing food for their little ones not yet out of 
the nest, or materials with which to start 
new nests. The Muggins family sent out 
the last of a second brood today, and immedi- 
ately began cleaning house and getting ready 
for their third family. They were somewhat 
distracted by one large baby who refused to 
be cast off to take care of himself and kept 
on a neighboring tree, uttering piteous cries 
to his hard-hearted parents to be fed. — 


generally considered a 
praiseworthy trait. It would be difficult to 
find a better example of it than in the 
Kinglish sparrow. No. sooner is one brood 
brought successfully forth than the busy 
pair begin refurnishing their house for the 
next. In their hard work of providing so 
many little mouths with food, I notice they 
get a great many worms and insects from 
our trees. 


Persistence is 


The cat birds have been singing about the 
bungalow since spring began. We see a 
magnificient pair of orioles come every day 
to bathe in the basin just back of the bunga- 
low. The song sparrow and some _ other 
sweet songster I cannot name have been sing- 
ing today as if life was going well with them. 


How incomplete are those lives that are 
deprived of the great joy of watching and 
listening to the birds, and keeping so closely 
in touch with one’s own flowers and shrubs” 
that every new blossom is like a newly born 
child. . No one can truly love flowers who 
does not enjoy their unfolding, and watch 
with grief when they fade and die. I have 
often awakened in the night and thought of 
certain flowers that for some reason were 
specially dear to me. 


There is a modest little “ladies delight” 
that has come up unexpectedly in a corner 
of a flower bed, that I greeted with joy yes- 
terday as a new and dear friend. 

Our new dog, Sandy, either ran away or was 
coaxed away, and for about two weeks we 
sought him high and low. At last we gave 
him up, and Fred, our caretaker, announced 
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that he must have a dog to take his place, 
though we agreed that no dog would ever 
quite fill the place of Sandy. One day Fred 
started for 51 Carver Street, having previous- 
ly been told that there were quite a number 
of dogs there. He entered the large yard. 
There were many dogs in the enclosures to 
choose from; but before he had a chance to 
look them over he heard from one of the dog 
runs a loud, excited, but familiar bark. The 
wire gate was open and out leaped Sandy, 
frantic with joy. He had been found in an 
adjoining town that morning by one of our 
agents and brought to the League. 


Sandy was dirty, he had lost pounds of 
flesh in his wanderings, but a happier dog 
you never saw’ An hour later Fred brought 
him into the bungalow and he was met with 
glad exclamations from the bungalow Missie. 
“Why you don’t mean to say you found Sandy! 
Is it really Sandy?” Sandy raced through the 
rooms, too happy to keep still a moment. In 
the house below there had been great excite- 
ment on his return. “Why, he almost jumped 
over Mrs. Tuttle’s head,” said Fred, ‘and 
nearly knocked Jimmie down.” Jimmie, by- 
the-way, a little boy of four and a great 
chum of Sandy, had nearly cried himself ill 
when Sandy disappeared. Where Sandy came 
from originally no one knows. He was picked 
up in the big snow storm last winter and 
brought to the League. He is young and 
active, and may be a tramp dog. Let us hope 
that if by any chance he again goes astray 
from his happy home he may have the good 
fortune to bring up at the Animal Rescue 
League again, where so many dogs are re- 
stored to mourning friends, or placed in good 
homes. 


June 23: The peonies, iris, and yellow lilies, 
are blooming—and fading. Two exquisite 
plants of a pink and a white columbine, that 
blossomed late, after the red columbine had 
faded, were hung all over with dainty bells a 
week ago, but are fading now. Soon will fol- 
low blue larkspur, one path will be beautiful 
with a border of many-colored phlox; zinnias 


‘away for a time 


will make a gorgeous show, and other flowers 
will appear. Birds, flowers, dogs, may be 
seen any time, and visitors will be welcomed 
though the writer, whose great pleasure it 
has been to watch and record the simple 
happenings of the fiying months, may be 
from the beloved and 


familiar haunts. AH $: 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


*€ 


* 


With Apologies to Mr. Kipling 


When the Warbler in the tree-top warbles to 
his silent mate 

Till the opera-glasses catch him and the field- 
key gets him straight, 

It’ a cinch to classify him by the speckles on 
his tail, 

But the female of the species is 
puzzlin’ than the male. 


more 


When the Bob-o-link goes bobblin, o’er the 
meadows, lush and green, 

H’en the dullest can’t mistake him, if he’s 
heard, or if he’s seen; 


But his sober-sided mistress bothers  stu- 
dents on her trail, 
For the female of the species is more 


puzzlin’ than the male. 


When the Tanager flits flaming through the 
woodland’s tangled tops, 

Every dolt-head marks his passing, and can 
name him ere he stops; 

But his mate glides by unheeded, goes un- 
known o’er hill and dale, 

For the female of the species is more puzzlin’ 
than the male. 


As with Oriole and Redstart, Bob-o-link and 
useful hen, 

So it is with bigger bipeds—even so it is 
with men. 

Though her plumage is more brilliant, yet 
the truth will still prevail 
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That the female of the species is more 
puzzlin’ than the male. 


Contributed. 


Topeka, Kansas 
205 West 11th, 3/16/20 
Editor Our Four-Footed Friends, 

Dear Madam:—I am sending you herewith 
manuscript ofa story, “Fairy Bells. and 
Signal Lights,” which I hope you can find 
room for in your magazine. I believe it deals 
with a very vital subject—the cruelty of 
children to fire-flies. 

I think it right to tell you that this story 
has already appeared in print—in a little na- 
ture book which I published myself and 
which had a circulation of some 4,000, all 
confined to this state, however, and which I 
cannot in the least see would affect your re- 
publication of it. Very truly yours, 

Lillie Gilliland McDowell. 


Fairy Bells and Signal Lights 

“Come, dear, it is time to light up,” called 
Papa Firefly. 

“All right,” answered his wife. “I always 
get a cold chill though, at this time of day, 
no matter how warm the evening may be, for 
I am afraid some child will sieze me as soon 
as he sees my light.” 

“You should not be afraid. We have been 
kept from harm thus far.” 

“Ah, well, it is easy enough for you to 
talk,” responded his wife, “You can fly, while 
I must stay in the grass and depend upon it 
to hide me. Remember that my light is 
brighter than yours, too.” 

“True enough,’ said her mate, “but we 
must not let fear keep us from our duty. 
Come, light up!” 

So Papa and Mamma Fire-fly turned on 
their lights, which shone like pretty, twink- 
ling stars in the soft dusk of the summer 
evening. 

“Ah, there are some June Bugs!” called two 
young voices in chorus and two children came 
racing over the lawn right to where the love- 
ly lights shone. 


“Just as I feared,” muttered Mamma Fire- 
fly, shrinking down quite to the bottom of a 
tall tuft of grass, “there are those twins 
come to visit their Aunty again. I remem- 
ber how nearly they caught me once before.” 

But although Mamma Fire-fly did her best | 
to hide in the thick grass, and Papa Fire-fly 
flew his bravest, each soon felt him-self seized 
and squeezed by a moist little hand and 
popped right into a bottle. 

“Q-e-e-e-e-e,”’ squeeled the twins in chorus, 
dancing up and down in delight, for neither 
Ella nor Elaine had ever succeeded in catch- 
ing a fire-fly before, “iet’s go and show 
Aunty.” 

“T am afraid, dears,’ said Aunt Eunice 
gravely, when she saw what the twins had 
in the bottles, “that you have done a cruel 
thing. At least put the poor little cretures 
together and see if they do not seem more com- 
fortable so.” 

So Elaine tipped up her bottle, and poor 
Mamma Fire-fly was sent whizzing head 
down-ward at a great rate, till she alighted 
with a bump right on top of Papa Fire-fly. 
But neither minded, so glad were they to be 
together again. 2 

“Make a speech, dear,’ whispered Papa 
Fire-fly, “and beg them to let us out.” 
~ “Indeed, I shall not,” answered his wife. 
“That is your place, as head of the family.” 

“But people say that you are more brilliant 
than I am,” urged Papa Fire-fly who dearly 
loved to joke, “and besides being a female, 
vou can talk faster—and maybe better—who 
knows?—than even the head of a house.” 

“All right, then”, and Mamma Fire-fly be- 
ean her plea in a tiny, shaky voice. Aunty, 
Klaine and Ella, startled at the sound, bent 
their heads together over the bottle. They 
could hear every word quite plainly, just as 
though the bottle were a little phonograph, 
playing a most beautiful sone, oy, 

‘Dear people,” rippled the tiny voice, “do 
let us go free! I know that folks are apt 
to think that fire-flies do not amount to much, 
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There is a silly verse written about us which 
is quoted everywhere: 


‘The lightning bug is brilliant, 
But he hasn’t any mind. 

He stumbles through existence 
With his head-light on behind.’ 


Our lights are, where our wise Creator put 
them—under our segments at the rear, where 
they are least likely to be injured. As for 
having ‘no mind,’ we at least have a ‘mind to 
work.’ Do you remember that line from your 
school readers, ‘I light the lone traveler when 
it is dark?’ Many people think the light we 
give so beautiful that they would not hurt 
us for the world.” 


“We deem it an honor that so much beautiful 
verse has been written about us. Your dear 
American poet, Longfellow, makes the little 
Hiawatha sing: 


“‘Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little flitting, white fire insect, 
Little dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle 
Ere upon my bed I lay me. 
Ere in sleep I close my eye-lids. 


bP RR: 


“Then we claim to be as good’, went on 
the little creature in a trembling voice, “as 
many of the people who scoff at us. We come 
of ‘blue blood.’ We are, in fact, closely re- 
lated to the nobility. Our first cousin in Cen- 
tral America is so beautiful and brilliant that 
she has been given a Latin name which means, 
‘Goddess of Lightning.’ She has lovely green 
wings spotted with red, and airy as gossamer. 
She measures nearly seven inches across. 
She carries her great light in the middle of 
her forehead, for she needs its rays to light 
her through the tropical woods. She is some- 
times called the ‘Belle of Honduras.’ An- 
other cousin of ours, called Paussus, carries 
his big glowing light on the end of his feel- 
ers. He lives on the Cape of Good Hope.” 

“The Jamaican fire-flies,. whose light is so 
wondrously brilliant, are our cousins, too. 
The natives of the Island often bottle these 


flies to use as lanterns in traveling or as 
candles in their cabin homes. They know 
enough to handle them carefully, though, 
and. not crowd them together in a bottle, 
or cork them up tightly, as sometimes hap- 
pens to us,” the little creature went on, her 
voice trembling with indignation. ‘Once last 
summer dozens of my friends were caught in 
a yard near here and all put together in a 
small bottle. The bottle was then tightly 
corked. Some of them had feelers and wings 
crushed or even their lighting apparatus in- 
jured—a thing which would grieve a light- 
ning bug most of all. They were left on the 
kitchen table to suffer for hours till the kind 
hearted cook turned them free out of doors. 
The poor thing was discharged the next 
morning for interfering with the childrens’ 


play.” 


“But it is not so much because we fear a 
fate like that, that my mate and I ask to be 
free, but because we want to be at our work. 
Do you know that some one has beautifully 
called my kind, ‘Fairy Watchmen?’ It is 
our duty to light our signal lights and to 
ring the fairy flower bells to tell the baby 
flowers, baby birds and baby children alike 
that it is sleepy time.” 


“Oh, then,” said Elaine and Ella eagerly 
and both in one breath, “Of course you may 
go at once. Good-night to you,” and they ran 
to the door and hastily plumped both fire- 
flies out of the bottle, who hoth as hastily 
made off, Mamma Fire-fly through the grass 
and Papa Fire-fly sailing through the air on 
wings still perfectly sound. 


“My dear,” said Papa Fire-fly as they met 
under the tall lily plant at the point where 
they always began their evening work, and 
commenced ringing her tiny bells for early 
curfew, “You plead well. I don’t think 
Elaine and Ella will trouble us any more.” 


“No,” said Mamma Fire-fly, happily, “nor 


’ would any other children, I’m sure, if they 


really understood.”—Lillie G. McDowell. 
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The Lame Hen 


Miss Thorne, a school teacher in the vil- 
lage of Northville, had finished her afternoon 
session and. was returning to her boarding 
place, half a mile away, feeling very tired 
and discouraged. The children had been rest- 
less, and it almost seemed to her as if they 
had tried to give her all the trouble’ they 
could. 

“Tf they knew what a headache I have had 
all day, and how homesick I am I wonder if 
they would not have tried to behave better. I 
don’t suppose they ever think how hard it is 
for a teacher to have a noisy school, the 
children whispering and laughing and doing 
little mischievous tricks behind my _ back. 
Oh, how my head does ache! I shall be so 
glad to get in the hammock out in the 


orchard, and I am sure good Miss White will 
bring me some sandwiches and tea.” 


As Miss Thorne was saying this to herself, 
she had passed out of the village and was go- 
ing along a country road where there were 
little cottages quite far apart, most of them 
with small vegetable gardens and _ chicken 
yards. She was walking slowly for the day 
was warm and the street was quiet and 
shady, when suddenly the quiet was broken 
by the shrill cries of a child. 


Miss Thorne ran quickly along the road and 
saw a boy that she recognized as one of her 
largest and most troublesome pupils, running 
away from the cottage. A man who was com- 
ing from the opposite direction, and who also 
heard the cries of the child, met the fleeing 
boy and seizing him by the collar held him 
until Miss Thorne came up to them. Mean- 
while the child’s cries continued, and as the 
man and the teacher came to the cottage they 
heard a sobbing wail: “Oh, my Biddy! My 
dear, dear Biddy! The wicked boy threw a 
stone at her and broke her leg!” 


The man, still holding the boy firmly by 
the collar, opened the gate and went in the 
yard. Miss Thorne followed him and went 
up to a little girl who was sitting on the 
door step crying bitterly. On the ground, 
almost at her feet, a-hen was lying struggling 
to get up, but not able to stand. “He’s 
killed her! My Biddy, my dear, dear Biddy!” 
sobbed the child, making an effort to get 
down the steps to reach the struggling and 
perhaps dying hen. Then the two visitors 
saw by a pair of crutches on the top step 
that the child was:a cripple. 


Just then a sad-faced woman opened the 
door and came out looking very pale and 
frightened. “Oh, what is it! What has 
happened to my poor child?” she cried. 
Then seeing the fluttering hen on the ground 
she ran down the steps and picking it up put 
it in the child’s arms, who clasped it to her, 
still sobbing long, choking sobs and saying: 

“My dear, dear Biddy~the cruel boy has 
killed her with a stone!” 
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“It is her pet,” the poor woman said. “She 
feeds it and it sleeps in a box side of her 
bed. She loves it and now that wicked boy 
has killed the only thing she has to amuse 
herself with! She'll be sick crying so—oh, 
dear! I don’t seem to have anything but 
trouble!” and the tears began to roll down 
her pale cheeks, 

The boy had stopped trying to get away. 
The man held him with such a strong hand 
he had found it was no use to struggle. He 
stood with his head hanging down and Miss 
Thorne thought she saw a tear running down 
his cheek. 

“What did you do it for?” asked the man 
sternly. 

“I didn’t mean to hit her—I only meant to 


frighten her and see her run”, the boy 
muttered. 
“Well, you see what you’ve done. I hope 


it will be a lesson to you not to throw 
stones,” the man said. 

A girl had just come in from the street, 
who lived in the neighborhood. ‘He’s always 
throwing stones at something, that Jo Sands 
is. He hit my dog one day and made him 
lame, and sometimes he kills a bird. He’s a 
bad, cruel boy!” the girl said, looking angrily 
at him. “He ought to be put in prison. He 
breaks windows, and my father is going to 
complain of him if he catches him throwing 
any stones on our place again.” 

All this time the child had kept up her 
moaning, pitiful cry, “My poor Biddy, poor 
dear Biddy.” The hen had stopped struggling 
and was lying quietly in the child’s arms. 
The school teacher had not spoken, but she 
had stood by the child stroking her tumbled, 
curly hair and now she stooped down and laid 
her hand gently on the hen. 

“It isn’t dead,” she said. “Perhaps it will 
get well again. Let me look at the poor 
little leg.” She turned the hen gently until 
she could see its leg. There was a little 
blood on the soft feathers. She looked at 
the boy with sorrowful eyes and spoke to 
him gently: “You must have thrown a pretty 


big stone, and thrown it hard, to hurt the 
poor little Biddy like that. I am sure you 
feel sorry you did it. Do you want to help 
me make it well?” 


The boy looked up at her and answered 
eagerly. 

“Yes marm!”’ 

Miss Thorne took a pencil and paper out of 
her school bag and wrote something on it, 
then taking a little purse from her pocket 
she gave the boy some money. 

“Now run to the drug store in the village 
and give this to the druggist and he will give 
you a package. Pay him for it and hurry 
back.” 

“You'd better not trust him with the 
money,” the man said in a low voice, as he 
loosened his hold on the boy. | 

Miss Thorne looked in the boy’s eyes. He 
flushed up very red. “I’m no thief” he said, 
but his face changed, and he looked almost 
happy when the teacher said: 

“IT am sure I can trust him. I see that he 
is sorry for this poor little girl and sorry for 
the pain he has made her and her Biddy suf- 
fer. He wants to try to make it right now.” 


They watched the boy run as fast as he 
could, and very soon he came back red and 
breathless with the package and some change, 
which he put in Miss Thorne’s hand. The 
pale sad-faced mother got a piece of clean 
cloth which was torn in strips and a bandage 
was wound around Biddy’s leg, the man hold- 
ing her carefully in his strong hands. The 
child stopped crying and looked on with 
much interest, then her mother lifted her up 
from the steps and put her crutches under 
her arms. 

“Now we will go in the house and put 
your Biddy to bed,’ Miss Thorne said 
cheerfully. “I will fix her box so she can hop 
out, and tomorrow perhaps her leg will be 
well. I shall come and see her.” 

She turned to the man and thanked him 
for his help and then held out her hand to 
the boy, “Jo, are you really sorry? Did 
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you ever stop to think how much harm you 
can do throwing stones?” 

“No marm, I never did think about it. I 
just think it would be fun to throw a stone 
and I throwed it.” 

“Threw it, you mean. 
you think this was fun?” 

Jo hung his head and looked ashamed and 
sad. 

Would you like to do something really fine? 
If you would, I will tell you how you can 
make up for this suffering you’ve caused. 
Wait a few moments for me and we will walk 
home together. Will you wait?” 

Jo nodded his head and sat down on the 
steps where the little lame girl had been 
sitting. 

Miss Thorne came out and. sat on the steps 
beside him. The hens seeing them sitting 
there came up close to them and even pecked 
at Miss Thorne’s skirt. She took a biscuit out 
of her bag and breaking it into crumbs 
threw it at them. They scrambled for the 
crumbs clucking and talking in hen language 
to each other. Two or three English sparrows 
flew down among them and snatched at 
crumbs that fell on the hen’s backs. JO 
laughed aloud. 

“Gee”, he said, “look at the little fellows 
getting away with the crumbs!” He picked 
up a little stone and was just about to throw 
it. 

“No, no”, said Miss Thorne, putting her 
hand gently over his. “Watch them. The 
little sparrows are carrying off. the crumbs. 
They must have little ones waiting for them, 
hungry with their bills wide open, crying for 
food. Would you want to hurt the brave 
little mother when she is trying to get food 
for her babies? Suppose when you could 
not feed yourself, some big giant had come 
and killed your mother or your father and 
left you to starve!” 

“T never thought about the birds 
way!” said Jo. 

“Tl tell you what you can do for the little 
girl, She had just one brother, a big 


Now tell me, do 


that 


brother. He used to help his mother every 
day and he was always doing things for his 
lame sister. Now I want you to be little 
Edith’s big brother. Every day when you 
go by to school you look in here and ask Mrs. 
Rogers what you can do to help her or little 
Edith. Sometimes you can chop a few sticks 
of wood and fill up her wood box. That 
would be a great help and it would not take 
you many minutes. Just along here in the 
woods there are branches on the ground 
enough to keep her in wood for a long time.” 

“You can pick a few wild flowers for Ethel, 
She loves flowers. Oh, there are a lot of 
ways a good, big brother could help which 
would make their lives happier and you 
would be happy because you would be doing 
some good in the world. Will you try?” 

The boy looked Miss Thorne square in the 
face. She wondered she had never noticed 
before what honest, kind, eyes he had. “Yes, 
Miss Thorne, I promise you I will try.” 

They clasped hands. Miss Thorne smiled. 
Jo pointed to a good sized log lying on the 
ground a little way in the woods, and smil- 
ing into Miss Thorne’s face he said: 

“Tm going to begin now.” 

Anna Harris Smith. 


The Debut of the Yankee Kitten 


She first saw light where the spray dashed 
white, 
While her proud mamma was making good 
With her fifteenth trip, on a Yankee ship, 
And—be it distinctly understood— ; 

As an expert learned, who a salary earned, 
Being wise in the ways of mice and rats! 
Why, she made them fly by the cock of her 

eye— 
Truly a very Queen of Cats! 


Given, so lent, or by accident, 
This latest, loveliest daughter strayed, 
Seeking Romance, in “Sunny France,” 
In the pack of a doughboy unafraid; 
And ’mid War’s alarms she bore her charms, 
Which waxed apace, as she onward went, 
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Till, her journey through, she made her debut 
One night in a Y. M. C. A. tent! 


A gasp, a hush—and then a rush! 
Queens of song, with their tones of gold, . 
Stars of the stage, though “all the rage’— 
Even the Lass from whose capable hold 
Shall never slip the championship 
In doughnuts—all had been envy-bitten 
At the roar that rent the roof of the tent— 
“An honest-to-gocdness American Kitten!” 


They'd been “Over the Top,” 
could stop 
These gallant lads; they had faced the foe, 
Not “batting an eye,” as the shells tore by, 
And back again they would calmly go! 
But facing that bit of a Yankee kit— 
Shining eyes, and a wisp of fur! 
They were bashful—yes, for they couldn’t 
express 
Just how they felt at the sight of her. 


and naught 


With hardly a sound they crowded round, 
-Stroking her silken daintiness 
With rough, scarred hands that War’s de- 
mands 
Had hardened—but ’twas a soft caress! 
And right-out tears woke no doughboy’s 
jeers, | 
As they longingly lingered, memory-smitten 
With visions bright at the woudrous sight 
Of that “honest-to-goodness American Kit- 
ten,” 
Minnie Leona Upton, 


LEAGUE NEWS 


W NOTE; W 


AND 


During the month of June the League has 
received and humanely cared for 428 dogs, 
4816 cats, 26 birds. 7 dogs have been ,fe- 
stored to their owners, 118 have been placed 
in homes we believe to be safe for the dogs’ 
happiness. We have placed 48 cats in homes, 
but it is more difficult to find satisfactory 
homes for cats than for dogs. As we have 
often said, we would rather have any of the 
animals we receive put mercifully to death 
than to place them where they will not be 
well taken care of. 

We will never, if we know it, place a dog 
where he will be kept chained, or shut up 
most of the time. We will not place a cat 
where it is going to be turned out at night, 
or is likely to be deserted if the family 
moves. 

We insist on some payment for our dogs. 
We do not let a cat go out from us unless it 
costs the one who takes it a dollar. What 
people get for nothing they do not value. 
The man or woman is going to be careful of 
what costs money. That is human nature. 


Report of Mr. McDonald, the 
League’s Horse Agent. 

During the month of June, 1920, we res- 
cued 40 horses and two mules. Some of the 
horses we induced the owners to give up to 
us without compensation; others we paid 
from $5 to $15 for. Among these horses six 
were blind and four dangerous kickers. 


From a farmer in West Acton we got one 
bav gelding, old, thin, and badly afflicted 


with mange, yet we were obliged to pay $15 


for him. From a contractor in Weymouth 
we got a gray mare, also old, thin, blind, and 
a bad kicker, paying for him $10. From 
Jamaica Plain we bought from a pedler for 
$12 a bay mare fourteen years old, thin and 
a vicious kicker. In order to harness this 
horse they had to hold up one fore foot, and 
twist her head round, and put a side line on 
her to pull her out of her stall, 
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In a sales stable we found a small chestnut 
mare backed up in a stall with her head fac 
ing out as they were afraid to go into the 


stall beside her. She had been sold a great 
many times, had broken up buggies and had 
been very badly abused. We bought her for 
$10. 
In Roxbury we found two aged, thin, un- 
derfed horses that a man had purchased to 
use on a farm. He had them about one 
month when a complaint came to the League 
about their being underfed. We found them 
both in very poor condition and purchased 
them for $10 each. 

In an ice pedler’s wagon in East Boston 
we found a roan gelding blind, old, thin, with 


spavin on the right hind leg. Paid $10 to se- 
cure him. | 


In Somerville we rescued a bay gelding six- 
teen years old, thin, with dropped soles on 
both front feet. She belonged to a junk 
dealer. Paid $10. In Cambridge we secured 
a black gelding eighteen years old, very thin, 
being driven in a furniture wagon. He had 
a fistula of the withers. Paid $10. 


Here is one of the cases reported by an 
agent of the League. The father and mother 
were taken to the hospital, sick with the 
“Flu,” the children were cared for by the 
church people. House was closed up, and the 
cat was put out in the cold. A woman at 21 
Auburn Street, Charlestown, took the cat in, 


fed it, and sent for an agent of the Rescue 
League. 


Some children on Phillips Street told our 
agent, Mrs. Bates, of a cat that was very wild 
and that no one could get. While talking, 
the poor cat covered with mange ran up to 
Mrs. Bates and stood still, and she had no 
trouble in getting him. He was starved, 
blind, and very thirsty. 


Mrs. Bates met a little boy one day on the 
street who asked her, “Are you the Cat Lady 
that takes away the cats? I want you to 
come and get acat. <A lady moved away and 
forgot to take her.” Of course Mrs. Bates 
went at once and rescued the cat. 


“As I was passing along South Russell 
Street in the West End” reports Mrs. Bates, 
“a woman stood in a hall and threw out a 
cat, so that it dropped at my feet. I picked 
the cat up and followed the woman up stairs 
and asked if it was her cat. She said the cat 
was sick, and that when a cat is sick she said 
they put them out doors, fearing disease. 


Letters 
Lexington, June 24. 
“Moira,” our Rescue League Airedale, had 
a touch of distemper and the whole family 
felt every ache and pain which the poor 
animal suffered. Dr. Smith came up from 
Arlington every day, and although she was a 
very sick dog, his intelligence and the 
inoculation of serum “pulled: her through.” 
I wish you could have seen the six children 
nursing her. We let her go where she got 
the most relief and followed her around 
with water and fed her malted milk 
with a spoon. She would go from bed to 
bed, put her head on the pillow, and wait till 
we pulled up the sheet and smoothed it out 
under her chin. No human being would have 
been as patient and felt as srateful. I do 
hope I haven’t bored you, dear Mrs. Smith, 
but we all do so appreciate and love what 
you are doing for mankind and their best 
friends—the animals.—H., N, W. 
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Roxbury, June 14, 1920. 
My dear Mrs. Smith:—I am a new member 
and enjoy reading about our _ four-footed 
friends, for I like them very much. We had 
a fine dog once named Rover and it need not 
be said that dogs do not express intelligence, 
for Rover did everything but talk. I heard 
him coming up stairs one day, and pretended 
to be asleep, but he knew differently, so he 
put his paws up on the couch and poked me 
a little with his nose on the side. I couldn’t 
help smiling and he went bounding around 
the room. When I got up he pulled my 
skirt toward the door, for me to come down 
and see a big rat he had caught in the cellar. 
Perhaps he didn’t get a nice big bone! En- 
‘closed please find a little to help a poor 
little kitten. It is pitiful to see some of 
them.—L. S. 


Cambridge, June 3, 1920. 
My dear Mrs. Smith.—Last winter I heard 
of an interesting case of a dog, owned by a 
lady in Vermont, who suffered from a cata- 
ract, and the curious thing about it is that 
this little dog met the H. C. L. and expensive 
surgeons by removing the cataract himself. 
I made further inquiries, and the enclosed 
letter was written to Mrs. Barry telling the 
story. I thought you would be interested 
to hear of the fortunate and enterprising 
dog.—W. E. C. S. 


The Story 

Our dog has conjunctivitis and was left 
with a cataract formation across the pupil 
of one eye. He was totally blind in that 
eye and the doctor said his only chance for 
the recovery of his sight was to undergo the 
cataract operation, taking ether, etc. While 
we were waiting .to decide the matter, some 
burrs caught in the dog’s long ears. They 
were on the under side, and one morning I 
discovered some sharp little needles from 
the burrs sticking in the cataract. He had 
evidently rubbed his ear across the _ blind 
eye. <A few days later these little needles 
disappeared and with them the greater part 


of the cataract, and then I found that he 
could see! Another rubbing had evidently 
brought part of the cataract away; it was the 
important part that covered the pupil of the 
eye. So, after all, those burrs did good ser- 
vice! 


Extracts from a Letter Just Received. 


“It was in the third week of this last May. 
The gardener had just been to fix up the 
little graves, when we came down the path 
to go to our pet’s grave, and what should we 
see! A sprig of forget-me-nots. Through 
zero weather, through storm, hail, feet and 
feet of snow, this little sprig had survived 
and slept under the snow, as if our little 
Snow White had sent it up. Forget-me-not! 
There it stood as fresh as if it had only been 
recently planted. Do you not think this is 
worth while mentioning? All those who 
would read it would understand how we felt | 
when we saw it. No one will ever forget 
our best and truest friend.”—J. H. EK. 


Weymouth, Mass., March 6, 1920. 

The dog which we took from the League on 
January 17th is satisfactory in every way. 
We think we are very fortunate to get so 
good a dog, and he seems contented.—M. L. N. 


Greene, R. I. 

In regards to Dog 235, would say first we 
call him “Shep” the kiddies named him and 
so it holds good. We all think a great deal . 
of him. He does not seem to have any bad 
disease, a little mange, for which your 
veterinarian has already told me a remedy. 
He does not like men at all and I have to 
watch him for he is very apt to snap, but I 
think we can break him of this. 

I think I told you before that he is on a 
farm, but as he chases the cattle we have to 
tie him when he is outside alone, however, he 
has full run of the house. I will send you a 
snap shot of him with his little mistress a 
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little later so you may see for yourself just 
how he has improved. 


He is my body-guard, does not allow anyone 
to put a hand on me, so of course I really 
love him. I also have an English Black and 
Tan and they are great friends. 


Will gladly give information any time re- 
garding him and will send his photo as soon 
as I can get one finished.—J. R. P. 


Boston, Mass., March 8, 1920. 

In answer to your postal of recent date, the 

dog No. 119 which we obtained from you on 

January 16th, is very satisfactory and the 
animal itself seems perfectly contented. 


She has so far proven of a very mild dis- 
position and is the pet of the family. 


Although we have not had any trouble with 
her feed, we shall be pleased to call on you 
shortly and get the benefit of your experience 
as to the correct method to pursue in order to 
keep her in good health. 


Thanking you for providing us with such a 
wonderful little playmate and companion, I 
am,—M. L. R. 


Brown University, ~ 

Providence, R. I. 

The dog, number 4663, which I took from 
your rooms on January 2, has proved satis- 
factory in every way. He hasn’t been sick 
for a single day. He is a fraternity dog and 
is very well liked by everyone. He is very 
good natured and seems contented.—kK. P. B. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
Replying to your inquiry concerning dog 
No. 112, now known as ‘“Buddie,” we are 
much pleased and in love with him. At the 
present his health is excellent and he has had 
no bad symptoms since we got him. If your 
agents are in our neighborhood at any time 
we would be pleased to have them eall. 
—C. RB. S. 


Allston, Mass. 

In regard to dog 281, he is most satisfactory 
and contented. A great pet with the entire 
family. 

He had a bad cough when we first had him 
which now has disappeared. He is growing 
to be a fine looking dog. He is very gentle 
and playful and is a delight to us all, es- 
pecially my son.—M. H. D. 


Popham Beach, Maine. 

The dog that I took from your place is all 

right and very contented. He is all that I 
expected of him—F. H. O. 


Newton Highlands, Mass., March 9, 1920 

Dog No. 183 which I took on January 15th 
has proved to be entirely satisfactory. He 
is a fine companion to my thirteen year old 
son and as yet has developed no desire to 
fight other dogs. He is also quite a gvod 


watch dog. re 
He seems perfectly happy in his new 
home.—A. W. 


Wellesley, Mass., March 6, 1920. 

Dog 4658 is very happy with us. He loves 

us all and shows it and the children love him 
dearly. 

He is very intelligent and has been perfect- 

ly well since he came. We are very glad to 

have such a fine dog for so small an expense. 


Dr: Osis: 


March 6, 1920. 

Regarding your inquiries for the dog we 
obtained from you I wish to say that he proved 
to be just what you represented him to be, 
kind, house-broken, etc. He is a perfect pet 
and we are greatly attached to him. He 
seems to be very contented, goes out when he 
wants and barks at the door when he wishes 
to come in. He is very much at home. He 
hasn’t had a sick day since we have had him. 
We are very much pleased with him.—D. J. M. 
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Cambridge, Mass., April 4, 1920. 
Received your card about dog 443, inquir- 
ing if he was satisfactory. Everybody here is 
very fond of him and he, in turn, loves us all 
and seems very happy. 
I wish to thank you very much for the 
trouble you took in placing such a fine dog in 
our. hands.—H. D. F. 


Boston, Mass. 

Your postal of March 29th relative to dog 

405. He has turned out to be one of the 

nicest dogs I’ve ever owned. He _ hasn’t 

developed a bad trait so far and is very satis- 
factory.—D. C. E. 


Kast Weymouth, Mass., May 12, 1920. 

In regards to dog No. 588. He is the most 
beautiful dog we have ever owned and is a 
fine watch dog for one so young, he is also 
full of fun. We think the world of him. He 
will not leave the farm, but stays right 


around and lets me know when there is any- 
one around. Thanking you for him.—J. C. 


Medford, Mass., March 5, 1920 

The little dog taken from you on Jan. 20 is 

proving most satisfactory. He is well and 

happy and the pet of the entire family. If 

symptoms of disease develop we shall be glad 

to avail ourselves of the advice of your 
veterinarian.—L, L. B. 


The Robin 


I am a robin living in Lexington. My home 
is pretty and neat. My mate is very good to 
me for he goes out and gets my meals and his 
own. One day we went out to get some twigs 
and such things you make a nest out of. When 
it was finished it was very snug. 

Bye and bye there were three little eggs in 
the nest. The mates were very much pleased. 
The father bird called to the other birds of 
the forest and called out, “See what we’ve 
got.” The other birds called out the same 
thing, pretty soon three little birds hatched 
out. They were very cute. 

Their father went and got the mother and 
little ones something to eat. The other day 
the mother and father went out and left the 
little ones alone to get some water. 

But what was their surprise when they got 
home to find no little birds. The branch 
where they had the nest was broken off and 
the nest was on the ground and the birds 
were gone. The father was calling and calling 
but no little voices answered. The father and 
mother were very sad and never went any 
place with the other birds. 

The boys, I guess, didn’t know what harm 
they were doing or they wouldn’t have done 
such a thing, as to break the hearts of. those 
poor parent birds. 

Eleanor Colburn. 
(Story sent in by a school girl) 


Boston, Mass., April 10, 1920. 
Answering your card in reference to Dog 456, 
which we secured from you February 11th, I 
wish to state that the dog has been very, 
very satisfactory. | 
She has become very much attached, to both 
of us and makes a very fine little pet. You 
can rest assured that she has the very best of 
care and if for any reason we felt that we 
had to dispose of her we both feel attached 
enough to her now so that we probably would 
have her put out of existence rather than 
give her to anybody else.—M. E. L. 
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ASK FOR 
Spratt’s Dog Cakes and 
Puppy Biscuits 


In packages —the 
cleanest form of — 
packing obtainable, 
We manufacture a A\ 77/5 
Biscuit for every  °O¢.Sitesi 
breed. 


NO MESS 
Write tor sample and send 2c. stamp 
for ‘‘Dog Culture.’’ 


They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread | Spratt’s Patent Limited 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF Newark, N. J. 


Condition always good when San Francisco. St. Louis. Cleveland 
fed on this bread. Montreal. Factory also at London, Eng. 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals FRANK J, SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of buri- FREE CLENIC 


al in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. F OR 

CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals ALL ANIMALS 

can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or bur- d 

ied at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 

the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 

Street, Boston. Telephone Beach 244. STREET Beach 244 I1a.m.to6 p.m. Daily 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 


J.S.WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 10 years UNDERTAKERS 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 2326 and 2328 Washington St. Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated 
Station : 
VALE STREET DEDHAM, MASS, Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements 
ye Chapel. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Telephone Dedham 635-J Service, Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by nearly 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


